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ABSTRACT 

Financial planning for education is a difficult task 
as schools struggle for a share of diminishing tax resources. The 
presentation of school budgets for voter approval must be done as 
effectively as possible. When presenting budgets, administrators 
should take into account that the public has a low tolerance for 
detail, budgets are boring, a well informed public is more positive, 
presentation materials should be attractive and brief, support groups 
are needed, and the media shcnld be used wisely. The most important 
component of the process is the presentation of the budget support 
material. Fifteen suggestions for presenting budget proposals to the 
public are provided. The printed budget should be attractive, be 
self-explanatory, answer the public's questions, use graphics and 
easily understood tables, and use clear uncluttered prose. The author 
provides an example of a •'bird's eye" budget that is easy to read, 
understandable, and inexpensively produced. A chacklist for assessing 
a school's budget presentation is provided. Selling budgets in 
difficult times is hard work that takes careful planning and thorough 
understanding of demographics, social climate, and financial 
capabilities. (MD) 
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Money and the National Mood 

Recently a blue-ribbon panel of financial and managerial experts 
reported that the federal government annually collects more than $280 
billion in personal income taxes alone; it also reported that the federal 
government spends 101% of that paying off its debts for that year 
before the taxpayer has purchased one micro-moment of current 
government - an astounding and terrifying bit of economic informa- 
tion. In my own state of Connecticut, the State Department of Educa- 
tion has made enormous fiscal errors in the handling of grants (state aid) 
and reimbursements for school building programs amounting to ten 
million dollars or more. Across the country a pervasive attitude has 
developed that those charged with delivering government services are 
not even coming close to providing a dollar's worth of goods and ser- 
vices for every 100 cents of required tribute. 

Confidence in the manner in which public institutions, including our 
schools, spend their allotted funds is at a low ebb. Charges of waste 
fraud, and administrative incompetence exacerbate the anger the 
American people take to the voting polls, in letters to editors, and in 
fulminations at social gatherings. The national mood about taxation is 
one of exasperation over what the governmr :.c does and how it does it 
and over what it spends in /lo/ getting the job done well enough. Clearly 
It is not a pleasant climate for school people! 

As the schools struggle for their fair share of diminishing tax 
resources, we are witnessing a form of political cannibalism, with each 
agency "devouring- another for its cut of the tax dollar. With little con- 
sidwation given to the relative worth of institutions, the debate has sunk 
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A Recipe for Receptiveness 



jN^aking a plan for spending millions of taxpayer dollars and getting 
sufficient appropriations to do the job right requires meticulous plan- 
ning and» when done well» is a skillful psychological weaving of dollars 
and dreams. This is no easy task because dreams almost always exceed 
dollars. A recent survey in Nebraska (Education Week, 31 August 1983, 
p. 2) showed clearly that while people realized the need for and, in fact, 
wanted to raise salaries of teachers in their state, they were unwilling to 
have their taxes increased locally (of course, additional state aid was ac- 
ceptable). The point is that all public treasuries are stretched to their 
limits; and the will to do right, by itself, can no longer carry the day. 
People need to be convinced that additional taxation will definitely pro- 
duce additional results, and that what they are buying 1) is being bought 
by other schools^ 2) will provide their children with exactly what they 
scciTi to lack, 3) Cannct be delivered as ccononilcaiiy an) other way, or 
4) is required by statute or regulation on penalty of withdrawal of state 
or federal funds for failure to comply with such mandates. The trick is 
how to apply such arguments with irresistible persuasion. 

After years of dealing with the American public, most school ad- 
ministrators would agree that every year at budget time they hear the 
same questions asked, usually by the same people. Experienced ad- 
ministrators anticipate such questions and are prepared to answer them 
in a way that is compatible with the political climate of their com- 
munities. Budget makers for public schools should be guided by the 
following considerations in communicating about and presenting pro- 
DOsed budgets: 



1. The general public is not constituted of accountants and has little 
tolerance for petty fiscal detail, even though a few will literally hunt for 
errors in order to discredit the whole budgetary process. 

2. Almost no one in a community, with the possible exception of 
elected officials, will study and master the central content of the always- 
lengthy and detailed major budget document. To assume that people 
will be completely familiar with what budget makers have developed is 
self-deceiving and illusory. 

3. Budgets and deliberations about them are boring to almost 
everyone. Those who prepare budgets must assume (however cynically) 
that whatever interest people show in the document results from the cen- 
tral desire to save money - not customarily to exercise the generosity of 
tneir social consciences. 

4. A public well-informed about the instructional program its 
po.en..a benefits for students, and its modest costs will be far mole 
hospitable to productive public discourse about increased spending and 
resulting taxation than one that has had information withheld In other 
words, masking, distorting, or perfuming the need for more dollars 
usually boomerangs in ways that are assuredly counterproductive. 

5. Materials used in presenting the budget must be thorough and at- 
tractive, but brief. The key to a sound presentation of the budget rests in 
compressing complicated plans involving large sums of money into an 
easily digestible format. 

6 People understand and remember what they see far better than 

laf rLr 7- ""'^^ '° by othe^ 

material - illuminating graphics or handouts brimming with simple-to- 

Ifutn cor'"'"', 'f '-'1^ 'o 
confusion, confusion leads to resentmenS and bitterness; and lingering 
bittern-ss makes losers of us all. ""gcring 

7. Threatening the elimination of successful and popular programs 
as a ploy to ward off reductions in propo.sed budgets is a discredited tac- 
tic, especially if. as is often the case, such program cuts do not come 
about. Budget makers have cried "Wolf!" too many times now. and the 
public has seen only cuddly puppies, not ravaging predators. 



Showing Is Persuading 



xTLbout a quarter century ago, Vance Packard became famous when 
he wrote The Hidden Persuaders, in which he exposed the tactics used 
by advertisers to persuade gullible consumers to buy a product. Today, 
budget makers are we!! advised to ignore his revelations. Increasingly, in 
both public and private sectors, **truth in lending,** **right to know,** 
and **sunshine law** mentalities have replaced the razzle-dazzle and slick 
subliminalism of the **hidden persuaders.** Today, especially after the 
debacle at the Watergate, leaders in the public sector must reveal not 
camouflage, clarify not confuse. 

What, then, can school people and their supporters do to 
demonstrate the necessity of dollars requested? Schools do not have 
sales forces as such. Unlike profit-making organizations, school systems 
are insufficiently funded to be funded well. Nevertheless, **selling** 
budgets requires informative materials in attractive formats that are 
convincing to taxpayers. Following are 15 suggestions to consider when 
presenting a proposed budget. 

1. Convince with facts and figures that the system offers a dollar*s 
worth of education for every doI':r expended. Convey the view that 
education is an investment rather than an expenditure. 

2. Use every opportunity to meet citizens directly. But for some, the 
only means of contact will be through newsletters, flyers, etc. 

3. Prepare enough material for meetings no longer than one to one- 
and-a-half hours. You waste your time when you exceed the listening 
•'^•"nce of your audience. More is not necessarily better! 
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Components of the Budget Document 

People enjoy being surprised, and the primed budget should be just 
that — pleasantly surprising by containing answers to almost all ques- 
tions people could ask. As much as possible, the budget document 
should be self-explanatory. I would suggest that no budget document is 
complete without the following information in crisp, uncluttered prose, 
using graphics and easily understood tables. 

• An introductory message from the system's chief school official 
that summarizes the purpose and costs of the entire operation. 

• A set of assumptions that have guided the development of the 
spending plan, for example, that the rate of inflation as 
measured by the Consumer Price Index will increase by 2% 
from that of the past 12 months, or that the population of the 
district will stabilize at approximately 4,000 students after one 
more year of 1% to 1% decline. Such assumptions should be 
classified into three categories relating to: 1) instructional pro- 
gram, 2) administration, and 3) building operations. 

• Sources of revenue clearly and accurately portrayed. 

• Enrollment histories and projections. 

• Data on professional staffing. 

• Average class sizes by school building or by level of schooling. 

• Division of educational dollars by program for current year, 
preceding year, and projected year. 

• Major sources of change indicated by comparing current year 
budget with proposed budget. 

• Comr'irison(s) of increases received by the schools with those 
received by town or city governmental services by percent per 
year for previous five years. (Taking the time to collect and 
report data can be both revealing and rewarding.) 

• Comparison of costs per pupil with those for surrounding com- 
muni:ies or with state or national averages. 

• Comparative information on wealth of the community by per 
capita or per family income (available from census data). 

• Recommended new programs and their estimated costs for the 
proposed budget year. 
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• Anticipated pupil-teacher ratios districtwide and by separate 
schools. (This provides one measure of educational equity 
within the system — an important legal as well as moral item.) 

• Instructional and managerial objectives for the coming year 
stated in plain English. 

• Brief commentary on every program to which dollars are at- 
tached — what it proposes to do for students and why it is im- 
portant to preserve or introduce. 

• Clear fiscal summaries by program. 

The public today is not generous in allowing itself to be taxed for 
schools for three overriding reasons: I) it has marginal confidence in 
what the schools say they can do and even less in what it perceives them 
as doing; 2) it has never been in the American grain to support intellec- 
tual pursuits with unbridled largesse; and 3) it really cannot afford to 
tax itself much beyond current levels, given the nature of today's 
precipitous economy. Nevertheless, if taxpayers are given a straightfor- 
ward and lucid budget presentation that shows precisely how their 
money is to be spent, you will improve your chances of convincing them 
to do what they feel is the **right thing*' for a tomorrow about which 
they may be uncertain but in which they definitely have a stake. 
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Answering Questions Before They Are Asked 



Af people ask questions (and they should)^ they are entitled to answers 
that are brief, accurate, and to the point. Busy people like digests; they 
relate well to compression but have little patience with pious rhetoric or 
pompous gibberish such as "enhancing learning environments.** When 
it comes to budgets, people want information ^ fast, pertinent, honest, 
and accurate! 

Many questions asked about the budget are perennial ones. They can 
be anticipated and answered before they are asked in what I call a 
"bird*s eye** budget — a small, handy document that is easy to pro- 
duce, easy to read, and, above all, easy to understand. Preparing such a 
document is no small task; it requires extracting information from the 
voluminous formal budget document and using the pertinent facts and 
figures that will justify the dollars requested. 

Although intended for mass distribution, the bird*s eye budget can 
be produced inexpensively in the form of a booklet printed on 8'/2** x 
ir* paper, folded and stapled at the middle. Pages might be different 
colors to separate sections of the document and to make it more attrac- 
tive. A student-designed cover with symbols appropriate to an educa- 
tional theme will give the booklet a professional look. 

Contents of the bird*s eye budget should include: 

1. Title page 

2. List of the board of education members 

3. Brief message from the chief school officer explainmg the pur- 
pose of the document 
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4. Well-organized explanations analyzing the budget request for 
the ensuing year, along with all pertinent data 

5. Calendar of scheduled public meetings for deliberations on the 
budget 

To provide more than the above information in a document of this sort 
tends to overwhelm the reader, and it probably will not be read, thus 
negating its central purpose as a communication tool. 

In my experience the question-and-answer format is the best one to 
use to answer commonly asked questions. Following is a format used in 
my own school system in Rocky Hill. Connecticut. The reader should 
note; the heavy reliance on available data and the use of explanatory 
footnotes to cross-reference information, the variations in typeface for 
emphasis, the simplicity of tables, the assumptions that are woven into 
many of the responses, the absence of any threats to cut or eliminate key 
programs or personnel, and the sometimes straightforward revelation of 
less-than-flattering information in order to allow a community to see 
things as they really are. 

Obviously, the kinds of questions and answers will vary in different 
communities. My purpose is to suggest a possible format for the kinds 
of questions to which people expect answers and some ways of answer- 
ing those questions. 

Bird's Eye Budget 1983-84 
Rocky Hill Public Schools 

0. What was the total budget for this year (1982-83)? 
A. $6,016,560 

Q. Those dollars represent an Increase of what percent over the 

previous year? 
A. 7.1% more than what was appropriated for 1981-82. 

Q. What has been the relationship of inflation to Increases In 
^ appropriation to the schools over the past four years? 



A. 

Year 

1979- 80 

1980- 81 

1981- 82 

1982- 83 

As you can see, the appropriation increases granted the 
schools have been dramatically less than the rate of infla- 
tion, notwithstanding the fact that our student enrollment 
has declined slightly in each of these years. 

Q. What were the enrollments in the Rocky Hill Public Schools 
at the close of the school year 1981-82 and what are they 
now? 

A. June 1982 December 198? % Decrease 
1,978 1,915 3.2% 

These data show that our population continues to decline, 
which, in general, is the condition of enrollments throughout 
the state. You should be aware, however, that we have and 
are continuing to compensate for that decline by a nearly 
corresponding reduction in staff. 

Q. If the town is growing (and it is), why are enrollments declin- 
ing? 

A. There is no single reason. As everyone knows, young mar- 
ried couples are postponing having families; and, in some 
earlier instances, certain housing complexes did not permit 
children. There seems to be no dramatic increase in 
enrollments in private schools, so we are not losing 
students to them. In essence, there really is no precise, un- 
complicated answer for that question. 

Q. If enrollment is declining, are we reducing our staff also? 
A. Yes, we are. Our recommended budget this year calls for a 
net reduction of two teachers. Since 1977-78, our student 

O 




Estimated Inflation Increase In 

Rate at Budget Appropriations 

Development Time to Schools 

9.5% 7.5% 

14.0% 12.8% 

12.6% 7.98% 

11.0% 7.1% 



1981- 82 

1982- 83 



+ 18.r 
+ 14.9* 



+ 7.98 
+ 7.1 



'includes financing of new high school plant 

Q. What is the current annual rate of inflation? 

A. Approximately 5% (anticipated to hold through 1984). 

Q. Where does the inflation rate have the most conspicuous im- 
pact? 

A. Dollars for heat, utilities, salaries, supplies and inaterials, 
transportation, and out-of-dlstrict placement of students in 
special education. There are other areas, too, but these are 
the ine' • ones. 

Q. If costs of energy and utilities Keep rising, what have we 

done to effect savings in these areas? 
A. To keep energy costs down, we have done the following: 

• Stevens School: Installed gas/oil combination burners 
and computerized energy management system. 

• Jr. High School: Installed gas/oil combination burners 
and insulated north end of building. 

• West Hill School: Installed computerized energy manage- 
ment system. 

• Administration Building: Installed storm windows, 
lowered ceilings, and added pneumatic control system. 

• Moser School: Lowered ceilings. 

Ultimately the cost of such systems are self -liquidating as a 
result of the large savings that would have been expended 
— in fact, wasted — were it not for these systems. 

Q. What is a mandate and who pays for complying with it? 
A. A mandate is a requirement established by either the state 
or federal government for a local school district to do 
something by way of educating the general student body or 
a special group of young people. In the long run, you, the tax- 
Q layer, fund that requirement and frequently do so out of the 
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Q. What Is the recommended budget for 1983-84 and what per- 
cent increase does that represent over the current year? 

A. $6,994,779 ~ an Increase of 16,3% over the current year's 
budget. 

Q. Assuming that this budget were to be approved Intact, what 
would the per-pupll cost be, based on enrollment projec- 
tions? 

A. We are projecting an enrollment of 1,910 children. With a 
budget of $6,994,779, the per-pupll cost for next year would 
be $3,662. (I would point out that the annual cost of keeping 
one prisoner in jail is In excess of $12,000.) 

Q. What promise Is there for stabilizing costs in the near 
future? 

A. The next three years, with Inflation in check (5% as com- 
pared to 14%), yields the possibility of some reasonable 
control on increases, especially if enrollment continues to 
decline. On the other hand, keeping teacher salaries and 
benefits competitive, with no certainty on energy prices, the 
possibility ot rekindled inflation if interest rates continue to 
drop and credit eases widely, and the tenuous and declining 
role of federal and state support in some areas for mandated 
programs make It difficult to predict what we can do about 
controlling costs. 

In addition, our buildings are one year older and require 
many more dollars for maintenance. We must negotiate 
other contracts beyond those with our employees, Involving 
transportation services and maintenance agreements. We 
do not have much say In 'eglslatlon requiring us to perform 
certain functions without adequate funding to execute 
them. We cannot control the health of our employees or the 
rapid escalation of Insurance premiums. We have very little 
control over any of these matters, yet we have to fund each 
and every one of these or else not provide services. 
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A. Because layoffs will come for the most part from 
nontenured personnel, most of whom are at or near the bot- 
tom of the salary schedule, we used the bachelor's degree at 
the second-year step on the salary schedule in arriving at net 
savings. For every teacher we are forced to lay off, we 
estimate our savings from a low of approximately $10,807 to 
a high of about $12,080. The community should be aware 
that we are obligated to pay In the range of approximately 
$3,600 to $4,400 In unemployment compensation so that 
"savings" are only about % or less of the cost of a teacher if 
we are forced into a situation of layoff. 



Q. Is the proposed budget for 1983-34 a reasonable one in the 
light of current circurncteoes? 

A. What Is reasonable to one person may not be to another. 
There Is no question that the increase in the proposed 
budget for 1983-84 is higher than in previous years. The facts 
are, our children and buildings are here, contracts are 
negotiated. Inflation is what it is. Insurance premiums are 
what they are, and the discretionary monies (2.88% of the 
total budget), which are not either legally or morally man- 
dated, are the lowest they have ever been. 

Substantial reduction in the budget can come only from 
reduction in program and personnel. In that light, the budget 
keeps faith with the charge given by the Board of Education, 
which is to preserve the high quality of public education in 
Rocky Hill. This budget does < hat as best It can in the light of 
current and historical circumstance. 

We hope we have anticloated your questions and that you 
find this brochure informitlve. We also appreciate everyone 
taking the time to read It and becoming Involved in our 
deliberations. Thank you so much. 
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It is imporlanl to give some thought to the distribution of the bird's 
eye budget. Following are some possible outlets: Each child is given one 
to take home prior to the first public meeting on the proposed budget. 
Public agencies such as the town haP, libraries, etc., receive copies to 
pass out to interested persons. Press and other media receive informa- 
tion copies. Copies are available at all budget meetings and regular ses- 
sions of the board of education. 

Collecting the fiscal and demographic data to produce a bird*s eye 
budget requires a major investment of time in order to do it well. 
However, that investment will pay handsome dividends in community 
understanding of the budget process. It not only answers the most com- 
monly asked questions in a direct and simple format but it also will head 
off any critics who attempt to accuse the school board and administra- 
tion of inadequate planning or failing to communicate. 
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How Good Is That Budget in the Window? 



/xmericans no longer accept; ihey judge! The national paranoia 
about ''padding** budgets has turned out to be not so paranoid in far 
too many places, starting with our highest level of government. Gross 
cost overruns by vendors for the military and unquestioned swollen 
prices for spare parts have become national scandals. Through guilt by 
association, other public agency budgets also are viewed as suspect. 
Now few people have either the time, inclination, or technical skill to act 
as public watchdogs over the school budget. Nonetheless, the public is 
rightfully indignant when it suspects that there is **fat** in requested ap- 
propriations, especially when reductions in prior years failed to yield the 
dire consequences predicted by school administrators. And frequently 
the public is unaware that sound management can yield extra dollars at 
the end of the fiscal year because of tight controls and absolute fidelity 
to the intent of the original appropriation. 

In the last analysis credibility occurs when there is trust in strong 
leadership with a proven history of things occurring the way leaders said 
they would — time and again. The budget document, if well executed, 
can be a powerful instrument for building public confidence. The docu- 
ment strengthens the credibility of school leaders when it ventilates the 
budget-making process and communicates openly the budgetary think- 
ing of those who developed it. It can allay suspicion and may even yield 
unanticipated public generosity. 

How good is your budget? The following checklist is offered as a way 
to assess your budget document. It makes no pretense at exhaustiveness; 
it does show whether you have dealt with the central issues, 
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